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[To have one’s memory embalmed in such beautiful 
verses, were almost enough to reconcile one to an un- 
timely death. The fifth, sixth, and last stanza, are 
eminently beautiful. — £d.] 


ELEGIAC STANZAS. 
BY W. WORDSWORTH. 


The lamented youth whose untimely death gave oc- 
casion to these elegiae verses, was Frederick William 
Goddard, from Boston, in North America. He was 


in his twentieth year, and had resided for some time 
with a clergyman in the neighborhood of Geneva for 
the completion of his education. Accompanied by a 
fellow pupil, a native of Scotland, he had just set out 
on a Swiss tour, when it was his misfortune to fall in 
with a friend of mine who was hastening to join our 
poe. The travellers, afier spending a day together 
on the road from Berne and at Soleure, took leave of 
each other at night, the young men having intended to 
to proceed directly to Zurich. But early in the morn- 
ing my friend found his new acquaintances, whe were 
informed of the object of his journey and the friends he 
was in pursuit of, equipped to accompany him. We 
met at Lucerne the succeeding evening, and Mr, G. 
and his fellow student became, in consequence, our 
travelling companions for a couple of days. We as- 
cended the Righi together; and, after contemplating 
the sunrise from that noble mountain, we separated at 
an hour and on a spot well suited to the parting of 
those who were to meet no more. Our party descend- 
ed through the valley of our Lady of the Snow, and 
our late companions, to Art. We had hoped to meet 
in a few weeks at Geneva; but on the third succeed- 
ing day (on the 2lst of August) Mr. Goddard perish- 
ed, being overset in a boat while crossing the lake of 
Zurich. His companion saved himself by swimming, 
and was hospitably received in the mansion of a Swiss 
gentleman, (Mr. Keller,) situated on the eastern coast 
of the lake. The corpse of poor G. was cast ashore on 
the estate of the same gentleman, who generously per- 
formed all the rites of hospitality which could be ren- 
dered to the dead as well as to the living. He caused 
a handsome mural monument to be erected in the 
church of Kiisnacht, which records the premature fate 
of the young American; and on the shores, too, of the 
lake, the traveller may read an inscription pointing 
out the spot where the body was deposited by the 
waves. 


Lulled by the sound of pastoral bells, 
Rude Nature’s Pilgrims did we go, 
From the dread summit of the Queen 
Of Mountains, through a deep ravine, 
Where in her holy Chapel dwells 

* Our Lady of the Snow.” 


The sky was blue, the air wasmild ; 

Free were the streams, and green the bowers; 
As if, to rough assaults unknown, 

The genial spot had ever shown 

A countenance that sweetly smiles, 

The face of summer hours. 


And we were gay, our hearts at ease; 
With pleasure dancing through the frame 
We journeyed ; all we knew of care — 
Our path that straggled here and there, 
Of trouble — but the fluttering breeze, 

Of Winter — but a name. 


If foresight could have rent the veil 

Of three short days — but hush— no more! 
Calm is the grave, and calmer none 

Than that to which thy cares are gone, 
Thou victim of the stormy gale, 

Asleep on Zuricn’s shore ! 


Oh Gopparp! what art thou ?—a name — 
A sunbeam followed by a shade ! 

Nor more, for aught that time supplies, 
The great, the experienced, and the wise; 





Too much from this frail earth we claim, 
And therefore are betrayed. 


We met, while festive mirth ran wild, 
Where, from a deep Lake’s mighty urn, 
Forth slips, like an enfranchised slave, 
A sea-green river, proud to lave, 

With current swift and undefiled, 

The towers of old Lucerne. 


We parted upon solemn ground 
Far-lifted toward the unfading 5 
But all our thoughts were then of Earth, 
That gives to common pleasures birth ; 
And nothing in our hearts we found 
That prompted even a sigh. 


Fetch, sympathizing Powers of air, 
Fetch, ye thet post Ser seas and lands, 
Herbs moistened by Virginian dew, 
A most untimely sod to strew, 

That lacks the ornamental care 

Of kindred human hands! 


Beloved by eve ntle Muse 

He left hia Trececlantic home : 

Europe, a realized romance, 

Had opened on his eager glance ; 

What present bliss ! — what golden views ! 
What stores for years to come ! 


Though lodged within no vigorous frame, 
His soul her daily task renewed, 

Blithe as the lark on sun-gilt wings 

High poised —or as the wren that sings 
In shady places, to proclaim 

Her modest gratitude. 


Not vain is sadly-uttered praise ; 

The words of truth’s memorial vow 
Are sweet as morning fragrance shed 
From flowers mid Go.pav’s ruins bred ; 
As evening’s fondly-lingering rays, 

On Ricu’s silent brow. 


Lamented Youth! to thy cold clay 

Fit obsequies the Stranger paid; 

And piety shall guard that stone 

Which hath not left the spot unknown 
Where the wild waves resigned their prey, 
And that which marks thy bed. 


And, when thy Mother weeps for Thee, 
Lost Youth! a solitary Mother ; 

This tribute from a casual Friend 

A not unwelcome aid may lend, 

To feed the tender luxury, 





The rising pang to smother. 
THE HOURL 
A PERSIAN TALE, 
By H. Neele. 


In the 414th year of the Hegira, Shah Abbas Selim 
reigned in the kingdom of Iraun. He was a youn 
and an accomplished prince, who had distinguish 
himself alike by his valor in the field, and by his wis- 
dom in the cabinet. Justice was fairly and equally ad- 
ministered throughout his dominions; the nation grew 
wealthy and prosperous under his sway ; and the neigh- 
boring potentates, all of whom either feared liis power, 
or admired his character, were ambitious of being num- 
bered among the friends and allies of Abbas Selim. 
Amidst all these advantages, a tendency to pensive- 
ness and melancholy, which had very early marked 
his disposition, began to assume an absolute dominion 
overhim. He avoided the pleasures of the chase, the 
banquet, and the harem; and would. shut himself 
for days and weeks in his library, the most valuable 
and extensive collection of oriental literature then ex- 
tant, where he his time principally in the study 
of the occult sciences, and in the perusal of the works 
of the magicians and the astrologers. One of the most 
remarkable features of his character was the indiffer- 
ence with which he regarded the beatiful females, Cir- 
cassians, Georgians, and Franks, who thronged his 
court, and who tasked their talents and charms to the 
utmost to find favor in the eyes of the Shah. Excla- 
mations of fondness for some unknown object would, 
nevertheless, often burst from his lips in the midst of 








his profoundest reveries; and, during his slumbers, he 
was frequently heard to murmur expressions of the 
most ionate love. Such of his subjects, whose offi- 
ces placed them near his person, were deeply afflicted 
at the symptoms which they observed, ond eared that 
they indicated an aberration of reason; but when call- 
ed upon to give any directions, or to take any step for 
the management of the affairs of the nation, he still ex- 
hibited his wonted em | and wisdom, and excited 
the praise and wonder of all. 

e had been lately observed to hold long and fre- 
quent consultations with the magicians. The kingdom 
had been scoured from east to west in search of the 
most — ane Sees men f ta! oe but what- 
ever might be the questions w Selim pro- 

hm it ch that none of them could give satis- 
factory answers. His melancholy di , and his 
fine manly form was daily wasting under the influence 
of some unknown malady. The only occupations 
which seemed at all to soothe him, were singing, 
laying on his dulcimer. The tunes were described, 
f those who sometimes contrived to catch a few notes 
of them, to be onquet wild and original, and such 
as they had never before; and a courtier, more 
daring than the rest, once ventured so near the royal 
privacy as to be able to distinguish the words of a 
song, which were to the following effect : 


“ Sweet Spirit! ne’er did I behold 
Thy ivory neck, thy locks of gold ; 
Or gaze into thy full dark eye ; 
Or on thy snowy bosom lie; 
Or take in mine thy small white hand ; 
Or bask beneath ay smilings bland ; 
Or walk enraptured, by the side 
Of thee, my own immortal bride! 


“T see thee not; yet oft I hear 
Thy soft voice whispering in mine ear; 
And, when the evening breeze I seek, 
I feel thy kiss upon my cheek ; 
And when the moonbeams softly fall 
On hill, and tower, and flower-crown’'d wall. 
Methinks the patriarch’s dream I 
The steps that lead to Heaven and ! 


“T’ve heard thee wake, with touch refined, 
The viewless harp-strings of the wind; 
When on my ears their soft tones fell, 
| ey as os of yw ot 

‘ve seen thee midst the lightning’s 
Lift up for me heaven's c amy 3 
And give oye glimpse, one transient glare, 
Of the full blaze of glory there. 


“ Oft midst my wanderings wild and wide, 
I know that thou art by my side; 
For flowers sweeter ‘neath th tread, 
And sun’s burn brighter o’er thy head : 
And though thy steps so noiseless steal 
Though thou didst ne'er thy form reveal, 
My throbbing and pulses high, 
Tell me, sweet Spirit! thou art nigh. 


“Oh! for the hour, the happy hour, 
When Azrael’st win to thy bower 
Bear my enfranchised soul away, 
Unfetter'd with these chains of clay! 
For what is he, whom men so fear, 
Azrael, the solemn and severe! 
What, but the white-robed priest is he, 
Who weds my happy soul to thee ! 


“ Then shall we rest in bowers that bloom 
With more than Araby’s perfume ; 
And gaze on scenes so fair and bright, 
Thought never soared so proud a height ; 
And list to many a sweeter note 
Than swells th’ enamor’d Bulbul’s throat ; 
And one melodious Ziraleett 
Through heaven's eternul year repeat.” 


One evening, when the Shah was thus occupied, 
his prime minister and favorite, prince Ismael, intro- 
duced into his apartment a venerable man, whose 
white hair, long flowing beard, and wan and melan- 
choly, but highly intellectual features, failed not to ar- 





* The Angel of Music.  t The Angel of Death. 





+ A song of rejoicing. 
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rest the attention, and command the respect of all who 
beheld him. His garments were plain and simple, 
even to coarseness; but he was profusely decorated 
with jewels, apparently of considerable value; and 
he bore a long white wand in his hand. 

“1 have at length, O King!” said the minister, 
“ met with the famous Achmet Hassan, who professes, 
that if it be in the power of any mortal to procure the 
gratification of your Highness’s wishes, that power re- 
sides in him.” 

“ Let him enter,” said the Shah. The Minister made 
an obeisance, introduced the Sage, and retired. 

“Old man,” said Abbas Shah, “thou knowest 
wherefore I have sought thee, and what I have desired 
of thee ?” 

“Prince,” said Achmet, “thou wouldst see the 
Houri, the Queen of thy Bower of Paradise ; her who, 
in preference to all the other dark-eyed daughters of 
Heaven, will thee there, and shall be thy chosen 
companion in those blissful regions.” 

a Thou sayest it!” said the Shah. “Can thy boast- 
ed art procure me a sight, be it even transitory as the 
lightning’s flash, of that yy! being Y 

“King of Iraun!” said the Sage, “the heavenly 
Houris are of two different natures. They are, forthe 
most part, of a peculiar creation, formed to inhabit 
those _ ore deol but a few are sinless and beautiful vir- 
gins, natives of this lower world, who, after death, 
are endowed with tenfold charms, which surpass even 
those of the native daughters of Paradise. If thy im- 
mortal Bride be of the former nature, she is beyond 
the reach of my art; but if she be of the latter, and 
have not yet quitted our world, I can call her Spirit 
before thee, and thine eyes may be gratified by gazing 

nm her, although it will be only fora moment, tran- 
sitory, as thou hast said, as the lightning’s flash !” 

“Try, then, thy potent art,” said the Prince. 
“ Thou hast wound up my spirit to a pitch of intense 
desire. Let me gaze upon her, if it be but for an in- 
stant.” 

“ Prince !” said the Sage, fixing his dark bright eye 
upon the Shah, “ hope not to possess her upon Earth. 
Any attempt at discovering her abode, or making her 
thine own, will be disastrous to youboth. Promise me 
that thou wilt not think of any such enterprise.” 

“T promise thee any thing, we t ing! But 
haste thee, good Achmet, haste thee; for my heart is 
full, even to overflowing.” 

The Sage with his wand then described a circle 
round the Prince, within which he placed several boxes 
of frankincense, and other precious spices ; and after- 
ward kindled them. A light thin cloud of the most 
odorous fragrance began to diffuse itself over the apart- 
ment; Achmet bowed his head to the Ey repeat- 
edly during this ceremony, and waved his wand, ut- 
tering many sounds in a language with which the 
Shah was unacquainted. At length, as the cloud be- 
gan to grow more dense, the old man drew himself u 
to his utmost height, leaned his right hand on his wand, 
which he rested on the floor, and, in a low, solemn 
tone, uttered an Incantation, which seemed to be a me- 
trical composition, but was in the same unknown lan- 
guage. It lasted several minutes; and while he was 
pronouncing it, the cloud, which was spread over the 
whole apartment, seemed gradually gathering toge- 
ther, and forming a condensed body. An unnatural, 
but brilliant light, then pervaded the chamber, and the 
cloud was seen resolving itself into the resemblance of 
a human shape, until at length the Prince saw, or fan- 
cied that he saw, a beautiful female figure standing be- 
fore him. His own surprise was no greater than that 
of the old man, who gazed upon the phantom he had 
raised, and trembled as he gazed. It appeared to be a 
young female, about fifteen years of age. She was 
tall, and her form exhibited the most wonderful sym- 
metry. Her eyes were large, bright, and black; her 
complexion was as though it had borrowed the com- 
bined hues of the ruby and the pearl, being of an ex- 
quisite white and red. Her lips and her teeth each 
exhibited one of these colors in perfection; and her 
long dark hair was crowned with flowers, and flowed 
in glossy ringlets down to her waist. She was dressed 
in a long flowing robe of dazzling whiteness; she 
neither moved nor spoke : only once the Prince thought 
that she smiled upon him, and then the figure instantly 
vanished ; the preternatural light left the apartment, 
and the mild moonbeams again streamed through the 
open lattices. ' 

Before the exclamation of joy which was formed in 
the Prince’s bosom could reach his lips, it was changed 
into a yell of disappointment. “ Old man!” he said, 
“thou triflest with me! thou hast presented this vision 





to my eyes only, that thou might’st withdraw it imme- 
diately. Call Cocks that lovely form, or, by Mahomet ! 
thou shalt exchange thy head for the privilege which 
pea chosen to exercise of tormenting Abbas Se- 
im.’ 

“Ts it thus, O King!” said Achmet, “ that thou re- 
wardest the efforts made by thy faithful subjects to 
fulfil thy wishes? I have tasked my art to its utmost 
extent: to call back that vision, or to present it again 
to thine eyes, is beyond my skill.” 

“ But she lives! she breathes! she is an inhabitant 
of this world !” said the Prince 

“ Even so,” returned the other. 

“ Then I'll search all Iraun: I'll dispatch emissaries 
over all the world, that wherever she be, she may be 
brought hither to fill up the vacuum in my heart, and 
to share the throne of Abbas Selim!” 

“ The instant,” said Achmet, “that you Highness’s 
eyes meet hers, her fate is sealed; she will not long re- 
main an inhabitant of Earth. It is written in the 
Book of Fate that she shall not be the bride of mortal 
man.” 

* Death, traitor !” said the Monarch; “am I not the 
Shah? who shall gainsay my will? what shall oppose 
it ?” 

“ The will of Heaven!” replied the sage, calmly. 
“ The irrevocable decrees of Destiny.” 

“ Away! avaunt! thou drivelling idiot!” said Se- 
lim, “ let me not see thee more!” 

The Shah’s maladies, both mental and bodily, in- 
creased alarmingly after thisevent. The lovely phan- 
tom haunted him sleeping and waking. He lost all 
appetite and strength ; and appeared to be fast sinking 
into the grave. At length he bethought himself, that 
if he could, from memory, sketch the features which 
he had beheld, he might possibly thence derive some 

lation. He p d some talent for drawing ; 
his remembrance of the form and features was most 
vivid and distinct; and, guiding his pencil with his 
heart rather than his hand, he succeeded in producing 
a most extraordinary likeness. He then summon 
into his presence a skilful and accomplished limner, in 
whose hands he deposited the sketch, and, describing 
to him the color of the hair, eyes, and complexion, of 
the original, desired him to — a portrait. 

The Artist gazed upon the sketch, and listened to 
the description with profound attention, and evident 
surprise. “Surely,” said he, “ I have seen he’ whose 
features are here delineated. Indeed they are features 
which are not easily mistaken, for she is beautiful as 
one of the damsels of Paradise.” 

“ Sayest thou so ?” said the Monarch, starting from 
his seat, while he tore from his turban some jewels of 
inestimable value, which he thrust into the Painter’s 
hand. “ Knowest thou where to find her ?” 

“She lives in the southern suburbs,” answered the 
limner. “Her name is Selima, and her father is a 
poor but learned man, who is constantty buried in his 
studies, and is unconscious of the value of the gem 
which is hidden under his humble roof.” 

“ Haste thee, good Ali, haste thee! bring ker hither! 
Let no difficulties or dangers impede thee, and there is 
not a favor in the power of the Monarch of Iraun to 
grant which thou shalt ask in vain.” 

Ali flew rather than ran to the abode of his fair 
friend, in whose welfare he had always taken a lively 
interest. He knocked at the door, which was opened 
by the lovely Selima herself. 

ms Sweet Selima,” he said, “I have strange news for 
thee.” 

“ Speak it then,” she answered smilingly ; “be it 
bad or good, the sooner I hear it the better.’ 

“T have a me for thee from the Shah.” 

“The Shah!” she said, and her eyes sparkled with 
a mysterious expression of intelligence and wonder; 
but she did not, extraordinary as was the information, 
— to entertain the slightest doubts of its veracity. 
“*'Tis wondrous strange !” 

“Tis true,” said the limner. “He placed in my 
hands a sketch for a female portrait, in which I in- 
stantly recognized your features.” 

“Tt is buta few days ago,” said she, “ that I had an 
extraordinary dream. Methought I was in an apart- 
ment of surprising extent and magnificence. A cloud 
of fragrant odors filled the room; the cloud became 
gradually condensed, and then assumed the form of a 
young man of most majestic form and handsome fea- 
tures. AlthoughI had never seen the Shah, I soon 
knew, by his pale, proud brow, so sad and yet so beau- 
tiful, his bright, sparkling blue eye, his tall, stately 
form, and his regal gait, that this could be none other 
than Abbas Selim. He smiled sweetly upon me; he 








took my hand in his; but as his lips approached mine 
[ awoke, and saw only the cold moonbeams gilding 
my chamber.” 

‘ " Swen Selima! why have I never heard of this be- 
‘ore ? 

“T told it all to my father,” said she; “ but he frown- 
ed upon me, and bade me think of it no more; and to 
tell my dream to no one. But thy strange message has 
made me violate his command. I have thought of no- 
thing but Abbas Selim since. How happy ought the 
nation to be whom he governs; and, above ail, how 
happy the maiden whom he loves!” 

“Then art thou, my Selima, supremely happy,” 
said the Painter; “ for of thee he is enamored to des- 
peration. Thou must accompany me immediately to 
the palace.” 

In the mean time the Shah paced his apartment in an 
agony of impatience. “Curse on this lingering lim- 
ner!” he exclaimed ; “has he combined with the Ma- 
gian to drive me to distraction? May every vile pea- 
sant press to his heart the being whom he adores, and 
am I, the lord of this vast empire, to sigh in vain, and 
to be continually tormented with faint and momen- 
_, glumpses of the heaven from which I am debar- 


He had scarcely uttered these words, when the pri- 
vate entrance to his apartment, to which he had given 
the Painter a passport, opened, and his messenger en- 
tered, leading his fair companion by the hand. No 
sooner did the Monarch’s eyes encounter those of Se- 
lima, than he instantly knew that he was in the real 
substantial|presence of her whose phantom he had be- 
held. His wonder and delight knew no bounds, nor 
will the power of language suffice to describe them. He 
pressed to his heart the object for which he had so long 
panted. Health and strength appeared to be suddenly 
restored to him; new life seemed rushing through his 
veins ; and his buoyant step and elastic tread seemed to 
belong to a world less gross and material than that in 
which he dwelt. When the first paroxym of his ra 
tures was over, he summoned the chief Imaum into his 
presence, and gave him orders to follow him into the 
mosque attached to the palace, for the purpose of imme- 
diately celebrating his nuptials with Selima. 

The Priest gazed intently on the Bride, and his fea- 
tures became deadly agitated. “ The will of Abbas 
Selim,” he said, “is the law of his faithful subjects ; 
but if I have read the Koraun aright, and if my stu- 
dies have not been idly pursued, the finger of Death is 
on yon fair maiden, and her nuptial with the Shah 
will but accelerate the approach of Azrael.” 

“ Dotard !” said the Prince; and he gazed upon Se- 
lima, whose features glowed with all the hues of beau- 
ty and health: “ tell not to me thy idle dreams, but per- 
form thine office, and be silent.” 

The chidden Priest obeyed the last injunction of his 
Sovereign, and, with his end depressed and folded 
arms, followed him and his Bride to the mosque, 
which was hastily prepared for the celebration of these 
unexpected nuptials. Heavily and faltering he pro- 
nounced the rites, which were just on the point of be- 
ing concluded, when a man rushed into the mosque, 
and, with frantic and threatening gestures, placed him- 
self between the Bride and Bridegroom. It was Ach- 
met Hassan. 

“ Forbear, forbear !” he cried, “or Allah’s curse light 
on you!” 

“It isthe traitorous Magian,” said the Shah. “ Vil- 
lain! wouldst thou beard thy Sovereign even at his 
nuptial hour ?” 

s he spoke, he unsheathed his cimeter, and rush- 
ed towards Achmet. “Save him! spare him !” shriek- 
ed the Bride; “ it is my father!” and rushed between 
them, the Shah’s weapon pierced her to the heart, and 
she sank lifeless to the earth. 

All were struck mute and motionless with horror at 
this fatal event. When they had somewhat recovered 
from their stupor, every eye was fixed upon the Shah. 
Still, and cold, and silent, as a statue, he occupied the 
same place as at the moment of this fearful catastrophe. 
His eyes glared fixedly: and unmeaningly ; and his 
lips and cheeks were of an _— paleness. He returned 
no answer to the inquiries which were made of him, 
and the import of which it was evident that he did not 
comprehend. In fact, it was clear that reason had fled 
from the once highly endowed mind of Abbas Selim ; 
and that the reign of one of the greatest and most 
highly-accomplished princes who had ever filled the 
throne of Persia was terminated. 

In a state of listlessness and insanity he continued for 
above atwelvemonth. A few apartments of the palace 
were all that remained to him of his once mighty em- 
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pire, and the sceptre passed into the hand of his bro- 
ther. His most faithful and constant attendant was 
the unhappy “Achmet Hassan, whom he had rendered 
childless; and on whose bosom he breathed his latest 
sigh. As the hour of death approached, his intellects 
seemed to return; but his malady had so entirely ex- 
hausted his strength, that he could not utter a sylla- 
ble. Once, from the motion of his lips, it was sup- 
posed that he was endeavoring to pronounce the name 
of Selima; then a faint smile illumined his features, 
while he pointed to the casement, and the deep blue 
sky which was seen thro igh it, and his enfranchised 
Spirit fled to the bowers of Paradise. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS OF THE PANTAGRUEL 
CLUB. 


FOURTH OF JULY IN HUCKLEBERRYVILLE, CONN. 


“Thy spirit, Indey ndence, let me share! 
Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye, 
Thy steps I follow,” etc. 


To avoid the villanous reports of over-charged horse 
pistols and Chinese fire-crackers, with which the city 
ever rings on each recurring Fourth of July,— and 
this, too, directly in the teeth of the fearful proclama- 
tions fulminated by the august rulers of Gotham, — on 
the 2d instant I packed up my valise, and avoiding all 
places of great resort, proceeded to the quiet and seclu- 
ded village of Huckleberryville, in the western part of 
the state of Connecticut, there to celebrate the glorious 
anniversary of our country’s natal day. Think not, 
most sagacious philologist, that I have mis-spelt the 
name of that pretty village; for, in the civil history of 
the town it is recorded, that on the 17th day of April, 
1795, one Jonathan Rogers did propose, in town coun- 
cil, that day held in the school-house, that the name of 
the town sheuld be spelled Whortleberryville ; upon 
which great excitement was raised, and a public meet- 
ing called, when it was decided by a unanimous vote 
that Whortleberry savored too much of affectation, and 
was in direct opposition to the simple and republican 
principles of their forefathers : from that time to this, 
Jonathan Rogers has been called an aristocrat, and 
the little town in question has been called Huckleber- 
ryville. 

On the evening of the 3d instant,'I alighted from the 
mail wagon, before a neat little tavern — the only one 
in the place —called the Sober Man's Home; a Tem- 
perance House. I was the only passenger, and, as I 
stepped from the wagon, the little boys of the village 
flocked about, eyeing me with earnest curiosity. 
“That's a Yorker,” said one, “I know by his trou- 
sers.” Making my best bow to the worthy host, I ac- 
quainted him with my wants, and was shown into a 
neat, quiet little room, with one window, which was 
tastefully curtained on the outer side with trailing 
vines of the honeysuckle. There was a large double 
bed in the room, covered with linen sheets of snowy 
whiteness; on the table lay a large Bible, a volume of 
Watts’ Psalms and Hymus, and a Report of the Pro- 
ceedings on the Petition of Mrs. Sarah M. Jarvis, for 
@ Divorce. I read three pages of the latter, felt thank- 
ful to 'Providence for having kept me free from the 
temptations of matrimony, and went to sleep. 

I ascertained in the morning that there had been an 
important arrival in the village during the night. On 
every fence were posted large bills, bearing rude pic- 
tures of lions, tigers, hyenas, boa constrictors, etc., and 
informing the reader that E. Simpkins & Co. had arri- 
ved in Huckleberryville with their travelling menage- 
rie, which would be open to the public on that evening, 
“to commemorate and perpetuate the glorious anni- 
versary of American Independence. Admittance twen- 
ty-five cents, children half price ; good music in atten- 





dance, and no danger from the wild beasts.” The bill 
ended with the following announcement: “ As a sig- 
nal for the beginning of the exhibition, a three pound 
rocket, with gold rain, will be let off in a southerly di- 
rection.” Iwas fortunate in meeting Mr. Simpkins, 
the proprietor, at the breakfast table, and falling into 
easy discourse, I found him to be a very agreeable 
companion. “ In course,” said he, “ you are up to trap, 
and wont smoke me.” Our breakfast was excellent : 
good coffee, broiled ham, fresh eggs, broiled chicken, 
fried potatoes, fresh bread, warm cakes, and new milk; 
think of that, ye half starved authors in Gotham, who 
are thankful for stale bread and a fried porgy ! ;: 

At ten o'clock the triangle in the presbyterian meet- 
ing house commenced ringing, and I followed the 
crowd of happy villagers to that neat and humble tem- 
ple, where the services of the day were performed. 
The worthy pastor delivered a very excellent prayer, 
the schoolmaster read the Declaration of Independence, 
and the editor of the Huckleberryville Patriot deliver- 
ed an oration, which was not the less applauded for 
being commonplace and insignificant. The services 
concluded with an ode, written for the occasion, by the 
poetical correspondent of the Patriot, who, some were 
uncharitable enough io suppose, was no other than the 
editor himself; it was sung by the whole assemblage 
to the tune of Old Hundred. 

The services at the meeting house being over, ex- 
pectation stood on tip-toe waiting for the opening of 
the menagerie. A tent, composed of canvas and blan- 
kets, had been pitched on the green during the night, 
in which were concealed the wild animals; all day 
this tent was besieged by boys endeavoring to catch a 
view, as opportunity offered, of a lion or monkey, 
through the small apertures in the canvas. The clouds 
in the western horizon were now flecked with golden 
light reflected from the setting sun, and the gathering 
twilight told that the long anticipated hour was fast 
approaching. Walking leisurely before the tent 
might be seen the country beau with a blooming 
maiden on either arm, the grandam with her smiling 
gr. ndchildren of all ages, the farmer,and the mecha- 
nic, all with happy faces, waiting the appointed sig- 
nal, each person being provided with a ticket. At 
this juncture, an invisible hand, behind a screeu, com- 
menced turning a hand organ, which discoursed such 
music as had never before been heard — in Huckleber- 
ryville. Public excitement was now at its highest 
pitch; whizz went the rocket, “in a southerly direc- 
tion” —the little boys shouted —the blanket which 
served as a door was drawn aside, and the happy 
crowd rushed in. The arena was nearly filled. I 
observed with emotions of pity some half dozen little 
urchins standing without, who had not the means ne- 
cessary to obtain admission. “Close the blanket !” 
cried Simpkins, in a voice of thunder to one of his me- 
nials, “ close the blanket! the boys must not look in for 
nothing. Stir up the lion, and put the monkeys on 
the elephant’s back. Music!” These orders were gi- 
ven in a most rapid iteration, and in a manner so au- 
thoritative, as impressed the younger portion of the 
visiters with almost as great a dread of Simpkins as 
they entertained for the wild beasts. “ Wonderful is 
the works of nature,” said an old lady, as she gazed 
with astonishment at the stuffed skin of a dead ele- 
phant. The boa constrictor attracted the universal 
attention of the girls. “ That serpent, ladies,” said 
Simpkins, “ is supposed, by Champollion, Baron Hum- 
boldt, and other learned men, to be of the same species 
of the one that tempted Eve in the garden of Eden: his 
fascinating power is wonderful, and his sting certain 





death.” “Is this the hyena?” asked an elderly lady. 








“Tt is, madam,” said Simpkins, “and a remarkably 
fine specimen of that interesting animal, who, like an 
antiquarian, prefers the dead tothe living. In him we 
see displayed the wisdom and beneficence of Provi- 
dence ; for, had he the same fondness for the living 
that he has for the dead, thousands would inevitably 
fall victims to his rapacious appetite.” 

In this entertaining and instructive manner did the 
indefatigable Simpkins discourse to his listening audi- 
tors of every animal in his collection. The evening 
passed off delightfully, and it was agreed, on all sides, 
that Independence had never before been celebrated in 
Huckleberryville in so satisfactory a manner. 

The following morning I returned to the city, high- 
ly pleased with my excursion, resolving hereafter to 
spend all my Fourth ef Julys in Huckleberryville. 





THE STATUE OF THE DYING GLADIATOR 
AT ROME. 
BY DOCTOR JOHN BELL. 

A most beautiful and ious work, and of i 
interest, as bringing so Greibly into evidence Ww 
er which the art of statuary may possess, of i 
I have gone daily to see this fine statue, 


and saduess. There is a curling up of the lips, as if 
the languor and sickness of expiring nature con- 
fused the sensations, and con the features, and 


that almost suggests the idea of paleness. He has fall- 
en, he raises himself upon his right hand, not for ven- 
geance, — not to resume his now useless w 
not to appeal to the people. No; he looks not 
himself, he feels that the wound is mortal ; he raises 
himself for a moment on his yet powerful arm, to try 
his strength ; but his limbs have trailing, bending 
form of dying languor ; he looks down upon his now 
useless weapon, and blood-stained shield ; he is wound- 
ed, his limbs have failed, he has staggered and fallen 


-_ = /- = er it Aro the most me- 
ancholy feelings. this is the surest, of 
the effest produced by art. we a slave, he had no 
family, no friends, he was bought with money, and 
trained and devoted todeath. It is then all the —— 
ness of death and despair that you are to feel. No 
picture of tragic effort is presented ; it is one impres- 
sion, and if any artist has ever gived that impression, 
it is the author of the Dying Gladiator. 

The design is, in this sense, finer than any thing in 
statuary I have ever seen, iven with wonderful 
simplicity. It is a statue, which, like those of Michael 
Angelo, should be placed in a vault, or darkened cham- 
ber, fur the impression it makes is that of melancholy. 
Although not colossal, the proportions are beyond lik, 
perhaps seven feet, and yet, from its > it does 
not appear larger than life. The forms are full, round, 
and manly, the visage mournful, the lip yielding to the 
effect of pain, the eye deepened by despair, the skin of 
the forehead a little wrinkled, the hair clotted in thick 
sharp pointed locks, as if from the sweat of fight and 


e strength. The body large, the shoulders 
— the balance well : ed by the hand on 
which he rests, the limbs ly rounded, a full fleshy 


skin covers all the body, the joints alone are slender 
y ste distin ished, 7. she a ~ ect as 
to be distinguished, yet 8 perfect as 
if they were expressed. The only anatomical feature 
discernible is that of full and turgid veins, yet not os- 
tentatiously obtruded, but seen slightly along the front 
of the arms and ancles, giving, like the clotted hair, 
roof of violent exertion. The forms of the Dying 
Biadiator are not ideal, or exquisite, like the A ; 
it is all nature, all feeling. In short, in this beautiful 
and touching production, for powerful effect and 
mournful expression, the languid ure, the whole 
form of the bleeding and dying gladiator, is executed 
with all the modesty of nature ; never came there from 
the hands of the artist a truer or more pathetic repre- 
sentation. 

This natural and melancholy picture is like a ballad 
chanted in its own simple melody, which makes a 
truer impression on the heart than the highest strain 
of epic song, or heroic conception of the artist. 

he singular art of the artist is particularly to be 
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discerned in the extended leg; by a less skilful hand 
this posture might have appeared constrained; but 
here, true to nature, the limbs are seen gently yielding, 
bending from languor, the knee sinking from weak- 
ness, and the thigh and ancle joint pushed out to sup- 
port it. The gouts of blood are large and flat, hardly 
attracting attention, and do not spoil the figure. If the 
attitude had been studied, and the posture represented 
as an appeal to the passions, or if he had been made 
to die as gladiators were then taught to die, for effect, 
the statue would have been spoiled ; had he been rai- 
sed so as to look up in a beseeching attitude to the 
people, or to the victor, it would have been but a poor 
and common statue. The marble is beautiful, not too 
Rlering, a fine cream color, equable and pleasing. 
he statue is entire, with the exception of the toes of 
both feet, restored, it is believed, by Michael Angelo. 
The collar and rope are signs of his station. The 
ladiators were generally slaves ; disobedient servants 
ing frequently sold to the Lanistw, whose practice it 
was, after instructing them in the art, to hire them 
out for fight. The highest reward which could be re- 
ceived by a gladiator, was obtaining freedom, and a 
release from being called upon to fight in public. 
They were then styled the Rudiarii. 





SONNET.—SUMMER NOON. 
White fleecy clouds, hung motionless in air, 
Through the green branches of these elms I see, 
Reposing in the noontide. The honey bee, 
Humming its pleasant tune ’mid flow’rets fair, 
And grasshopper, the summer’s syren pair, 
Whose all of life is pure felicity, 
Seem parts that harmonize, and well agree 
With the deep silence breathing every where. 
By this clear-shaded brook, disturbéd never, 
Save by a falling leaf or broken spray, 
In still repose the listless cattle stay. 
Sweet pastoral scene! thy beauty time must sever — 
I would Pavt Porrer might be here to-day, 
His magic art should make thee live forever! A. 





ESSAY ON INDUSTRY, AND ENERGY OF 
CHARACTER. 

Perhaps there is nothing more important to a young 
man (strict integrity excepted) who hopes for success 
and usefulness in life, than that which forms the sub- 
ject of this paper. 

Industry is a potent lever, and stands as intimately 
connected with moral and intellectual science, in the 
formation of character, and in the attainment of great- 
ness, as does that gigantic power with mechanical sci- 
ence. With it, we may, in one sense, move, as it were, 
the world; without it, what can ever be accomplished ? 
what can ever be prosecuted to a successful issue ? 

Energy may be defined as the industry of the mind, 
and of the soul: ever active in the pursuit of their ob- 
ject, and never daunted by that which the mind con- 
ceives as laudable and worthy, the soul imparts its 
warmth, and the body lends its aid in carrying out. 
Industry, then, mental and corporeal, have ever cha- 
racterized the great and the good. If we search the 
biographical records of distinguished men, in what- 
ever department of learning, or professional skill, we 
shall find this true of them all — they were industrious. 
Newton, by industry, in the workings of a powerful 
mind, and in deep, steady, persevering thought, crea- 
ted a revolution in the philosophical and scientific 
world, and dissipated a night of mental darkness and 
ignorance, by his splendid discoveries. Scott, by in- 
dustry, accomplished Herculean labors; and, triumph- 
ing over mighty difficulties and embarrassments, gain- 
ed for himself a fame, as enduring as the hills of his 
own Scotland. Franklin, by being first at his shop in 
the morning, and last at night, laboring with his head 
and his hands, raised himself to an enviable position 
among the great and learned, both in the new and old 








world. Washington was distinguished for industry, 
and great energy of character: these traits, in draw- 
ing out the generous and noble principles of his soul — 
engendering liberty and philanthropy —enabled him 
to tread beneath his feet all obstacles, and lead to free- 
dom and independence a great people: he went down 
to his grave, full of honors, a halo of earthly glory 
encircling his brow, “ The Father of his Country.” 
And how many are there living among us at this day, 
whose industry never flags, in seeking to promote the 
cause of truth, and to stay the floods of error and mo- 
ral corruption, which seem to threaten to carry away 
the very pillars of our republic, and to overturn all the 
elements of society — men, whose names are destined 
to live, when they shall have ceased from their labors 
here. 

Idleness and inertness, the opposites of industry and 
energy, have never accomplished any thing: their 
fruits, instead of competency, respectability, honor, and 
a good conscience, aré rags, disgrace, contempt, and the 
stings of a guilty mind. 

There is such a thing as constitutional indolence, 
which may not, perhaps, betermed idleness — but the 
principles of industry, fixed in the mind, will overcome 
this, so that there can be no reasonable apology : and 
it were injustice, indeed, to charge the blame upon our 
nature, so as toafford us a cloak, when we have placed, 
by the author of all that is good in our nature, the re- 
medy within our very grasp. 

Let not the motive to industry be a longing feverish 
anxiety after, and a morbid appetite for, the world’s 
riches, its applause, and its honors ; but let the mind be 
well instructed and regulated upon this subject; let the 
incentive be the duty which we owe to God, and our 
fellow creatures. God designed that man should be 
industrious ; he has made it necessary to his happi- 
ness, and he carries out the design of his Creator, (as 
far as it goes,) in proportion as he is industrious in the 
employment of his time, and in the good use of his 
talents: and he does his duty to his fellow men and to 
society, in so far as he is a good citizen, and useful to 
those around him; in order to which, he must be indus- 
trious. God is industrious in dispensing his goodness 
among the creatures whom he has made, — and in his 
protecting care over all: the Angels in heaven are in- 
dustrious in their ministrations, and in their exalied 
praises; all nature around us is industrious; the sun 
never tires in his ceaseless round —communicating 
“ight, warmth, and animation ;” the heavenly bodies 
are ever in motion—ever performing their Maker's 
will; the animal and vegetable kingdoms are indus- 
trious: and “ shall man alone be idle?” It cannot be, 
without incurring heavy guilt— it cannot be, without 
bringing upon the head of the idler its concomitant 
evils. “ A little more sleep —a little more folding of 
the hands to sleep, — so shall thy poverty come upon 
thee.” 





BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

Relating to the predilection which celebrated men have 
shown, in every age, for peculiar Books. Translated 
and condensed from Piegnot’s “ Manuel du Biblio- 
phile, ow Traité de Choix des Livres.” 


The history of Thucydides, who, when a a, had 
shed tears of transport and joy on hearing Herodotus 
repeat his history of the Persian wars before the Athe- 
nians, was so much admired by Demosthenes, that, in 
order to perfect himself as an orator, he transcribed it 
eight times, and could almost repeat it by heart. The 
reverence of Alexander the Great for Homer is known 
to all scholars. Xenophon was the favorite author of 
Scipio Africanus, who continually perused his works, 
which materially contributed to make him a great ge- 
neral : the same admirable moralist and historian con- 
stituted the delight of Lucullus. Though Aristotle, 
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Plato, and Theophrastus, were greatly admired and 
studied by Cicero, yet Demosthenes was in his judg- 
ment the greatest of all orators in every kind of style: 
and he gloried in imitating him. The younger Brutus 
so highly esteemed the history of Polybius, that he not 
only read it even when engaged in the most important 
affairs, but on the very day before the battle of Philip- 
pi, he was occupied in abridging his history. So en- 
thusiastically was Virgil attached to Homer, that he 
was surnamed the Homeric. 

The Emperor Adrian is an instance of the deprava- 
tion of literary taste, which took place after the Au- 
gustan age. ie preferred, in eloquence, Cato to Ci- 
cero; in poetry, Ennius to Virgil; and in history, 
Celius to Sallust. The Emperor Tacitus so highly 
valued the works of the Historian Tacitus, (from 
whom he gloried in tracing his descent,) that he placed 
his statue in the public libraries, and commanded that 
ten new copies of his writings should be made annual- 
ly, at the expense of the treasury, that they might not 

rish by the carelessness of readers. eae and 
Plato were the favorite authors of Julian: Virgil, of 
Theodoric I., King of the Visigoths ; and Augustine’s 
Treatise on the City of God, of Charlemagne, who 
not only read it during his dinner, but placed it be- 
neath his pillow when he slept. Our illustrious Alfred 
was so charmed with the fables of sop, that he 
translated them into Saxon verse. 

Theodore Gaza, the grammarian of Thessalonica, 
(who fled into Italy on the conquest of his country by 
the Turks,) said, as Menage also did long afterwards, 
that if all the books of the ancients were in the fire, he 
would draw Plutarch out of the flames, in preference 
to all the rest. Louis XII. showed his good sense and 

od taste, by making choice of the commentaries of 

wsar and of Cicero de Officiis. Andrea Navageri,a 
noble Venetian, and a good Latin poet, was particu- 
larly fond of Catullus, whom he imitated in an excel- 
lent book of epigrams, which he composed. His en- 
thusiastic attachment to the poems of Catullus led him 
to conceive such a hatred of Martial’s epigrams, that, 
having instituted in his own house an annual festival 
in honor of the muses, he never failed on these occa- 
sions to sacrifice a copy of Martial to the manes and 
memory of Catullus. ‘I'he cardinals du Prat and Bel- 
lia were both passionate admirers of the romance of 
Rabelais. The former, indeed, carried his admiration 
to such a pitch, that wherever he went, Rabelais was 
his inseparable compenion: and the latter is said to 
have refused to admit a distinguished scholar to his ta- 
ble, because he had not read the book; for so was the 
romance at that time called. Nicholas Bourbon, a mo- 
dern Latin poet, said that he had rather be the author 
of Buchanan’s Paraphrase on the Psalms of David, 
than be archbishop of Paris; andthe celebrated Julius 
Cesar Scaliger, that he would rather have composed 
the second Ode in the fourth book of Horace, (Quem 
tu Melpomene semel, gc.) than be King of Arragon. 
Thucydides was the companion of the Emperor 
Charles V. Melancthon limited his library to four au- 
thors, whose names begin with the same letter, viz. 
Plato, Pliny, Plutarch, and Ptolemy. The celebrated 
civilian Cujas used to say of the works of Paulus de 
Castro, a distinguished professor of law in the fifteenth 
century, — Qui non halet Paulum de Castro, tunicam 
vendat et emat. Montaigne gave the preference among 
the moderns, to the Decameron of Boccacio, to Rabe- 
lais, and to the Basia of Johannes Secundus, and 
among the ancients to Virgil, Lucretius, Catullu. Ho- 
race, Lucan, Terence, Plutarch (in the French version 
of Amyot,) Seneca, the ee mg writings of Ci- 
cero, especially his moral treatises, his epistles to Atti- 
cus, and the commentaries of Cesar. Passerat, pro- 
fessor of eloquence in the college at Cambray, was 
particularly attached to Catullus, Tibullus, and Pro- 
pertius. Ee made their poems the subject of his lec- 
tures, and published elaborate commentaries on them, 
The venerable Admiral de Coligny, when a young 
man, and Henry IV. of France, were equally admir- 
ers of the Elements of Elucid and of Plutarch’s Lives: 
to the latter work, the king often acknowledged him- 
self indebted for many excellent maxims, both of per- 
sonal conduct and of government. Statius, Seneca the 
tragic poet, Ovid, Juvenal, Martial, and above all Ho- 
race, were the favorite authors of Malsherbe, who was 
accustomed to call the works of Horace his breviary. 
Cardinal Richelicu recreated himself with Barclay’s 
Argenis. Quevedo de Villegas, the well known au- 
thor of the Visions, was so passionately fond of Don 
Quixote, that, when reading it, he was tempted to burn 
his own numerous productions. Grotius always car- 
ried a copy of Lucan in his pocket, which he kissed 
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several times in the course of the day. Next to the 
Bible, Homer was the solace of our immortal Milton. 
Quintus Curtius was the favorite author of Marshal 
Turenne, and of Charles XII. of Sweden. La Bruy- 
ere placed Moses, Homer, Plato, Virgil, and Horace, 
above all other writers. Racine, while only a youth 
of 16 or 17, had almost entirely learnt Sophocles and 
Euripides by heart. Bossuet being asked what work 
he would wish to have written, replied, ‘“ The Provin- 
cial Letters” of Pascal. Bourdaloue read every year 
the epistles of Saint Paul, the works of Chrysostom, 
and of Cicero, from which he drew his masculine and 
solid eloquence. The learned and upright Chancellor 
D’Aguesseau suffered no day to pass, without peru- 
sing some portion of the Scriptures; and from this 
circumstance M. Piegnot takes occasion to introduce 
a long disquisition on the sublimity, beauty, and ex- 
cellence of the sacred writings. Tacitus was the fa- 
vorite author of Montesquieu; Kempis de Imitatione 
Christi, of Fontenelle ; Cicero and Horace, of the 
Dauphin, (father of Louis X VI. ;) the Athaliah of Ra- 
cine, and the Petit Caréme of Massillon, of Voltaire; 
Plutarch’s Lives, of Rousseau ; Horace, of D’Alembert ; 
Euripides, Sophocles, and Richardson the novelist, of 
Diderot. Butfon recommended the perusal of the wri- 
tings of the greatest geniuses, the number of which he 
limited to five, viz. Bacon, Newton, Leibnitz, Montes- 
quieu, and himself! He also highly esteemed Fenelon 
and Richardson. In early life, Franklin was delight- 
ed with Xenophon, from whose philosophic works he 
seems to have derived his Socratic method. Louis 
XVI. was so charmed with Fenelon’s Directions pour 
la conscience d’un Roi, that he ordered an impression 
of them to be printed. Among other literary produc- 
tions of this unfortunate and amiable king, which 
Peignot has recorded, we may mention his translation 
of Wal je’s Historic Doubts respecting Richard IIL, 
and of Hume’s History of Charles I. into French, as 
well as some of the earlier volumes of Gibbon’s Rome. 
The Empress Catharine IL was attached to Amyot’s 
French version of Plutarch, Amelot de la Houssaie’s 
translation of Tacitus, and the Essays of Montaigne. 
The opinion of Viscount Chateaubriand closes this 
part of M. Peignot’s work as well as his first volume. 
“ Pascal,” he says, “ Bossuet, Moli¢re, and La Fon- 
taine, are four incomparable men, whom we shall 
never see again. If we do not reckon Racine among 
them, it is because he has a rival in Virgil.” 

On referring to the preceding list, it will be seen that 
Plutarch’s Lives have been most frequently preferred 
to every other book, except the Scriptures. We are 
not disposed to go so far as some of his admirers: but 
we must in justice add, that few productions of anti- 
quity are better fitted to form men either for public or 
private life. Plutarch, as Rollin long since remarked, 
does not suffer himself to be dazzled by brilliant ac- 
tions. The reflections introduced into his writings, 
accustom his readers to form similar judgments, to 
teach them wherein true greatness and glory consist. 
His language, certainly, is neither pure nor elegant: 
but this defect is compensated by a force and energy, 
which are admirably adapted to delineate vivid ima- 
ges, and to express noble and sublime emotions. 


[We have rarely met with a more agreeable sketch 
than the following. We shall be g!ad to hear often 
from the friend who communicates it.] 

THE FLOWER WOMAN OF PARIS, 


Or observations upon the Parisian Manners and Cus- 
toms at the commencement of the 19th Century. 


“ Non semper idem floribus est honos 
Vernis.” Horace. 
The flowers of Spring are not always brilliant. 


Such is the sense of this line from Horace, which 
might be translated thus: All persons do not attach 
the same value to flowers. I have seen the time when 
to purchase a boquet was to me a matter of the highest 
importance; I found it a source of such delightful 
ideas, such, flattering promises, and such sweet re- 
wards. I was an excellent customer, during the whole 
year, to the flower girls; they were always sure of 
seeing me on certain holidays, particularly days of 
mourning. 

I never liked the ancient custom of wearing boquets 
at the side, having one half of a fine bosom hidden un- 





der a collection of flowers put together without choice, 
and disposed without grace. These boquets of eti- 
quette are not now in use except at the three solemni- 
ties, marriage, baptism, and the guéte d Véglise. Itis 
fashionable now at the promenade, the theatre, and 
in riding, to carry in the hand a boquet of roses, he- 
liotrope, violets, or pinks; (the only flowers whose 
perfume is in harmony with the nerves of our ladies, 
who are becoming every day more irritable.) 

The féte of Saint Claude caused me to go last Satur- 
day to the house of the flower womapr in the Feydeau 
road, who is one of my oldest acquaintances. She 
was not more than fifteen when I first knew her in the 
gallery of the theatre of Audinot, where she served her 
apprenticeship as flower girl. Atthat time little Mary 
was as fresh and blooming as her flowers; but, alas! 
how many singular changes forty years produce in 
the human figure! I never visited good Madame 
Bernard without conversing with her of the past, and 
sometimes of the present, which she understood in 
many respects much better than myself. One day, 
while we were conversing, I remarked the particular 
attention which she paid to the composing of a boquet 
according to some directions given in a note which she 
consulted almost every moment, and which I presumed 
was a question of vegetable hieroglyphics. “In our 
time,” said she to me, “ we never thought of talk- 
ing in flowers; a hyacinth, a rose, or a pink, said 
nothing, or, at least, all said the same thing; but at 
the present day, every flower is a letter, a thought, or 
a feeling; and such is the energy of this language, 
that, by putting that ewricula in the place of this pied 
@ Alouette, I should be certain of destroying the per- 
son for whom this boquet is intended. I did not think 
proper to enter into a learned dissertation with Ma- 
dame Bernard, upon the origin of this language of 
flowers ; I preferred rather to profit by the willingness 
which she manifested to instraet me, in questioning 
her with regard to the different persons who presented 
themselves successively before her counter. 

I remarked at first three children, uniformly dressed, 
and conducted by a governess, whose anxiety for them 
had something of the tenderness of a mother. They 
came to provide themselves with boquets for their 
grandpapa’s birth-day, and each one had a little bo- 
quet of pensées and immortelles handed to them. It 
was in vain the little urchins demanded fairer flow- 
ers: the governess told them that Monsieur the Abbé 
(who was probably their preceptor) had said they must 
have no others. I learned from Madame Bernard that 
these children were the grandsons of Mr. R——,a 
notary, and that they belonged to one of those families 
which are more numerous in Paris than people gene- 
rally suppose, whose manners and virtues are heredi- 
tary, and where the patriarchal habits are preserved 
with religious respect from one generation to another. 

A moment after I saw a very neat and civil femme 
de chambre arrive, whose grace and gentility perhaps 
I examined with too much complaisance. She wore a 
bodice dress of striped muslin, with an apron of the 
finest cambric, of dazzling whiteness. There was 
much art and coquetry in the arrangement of a lace 
hat surmounted by a Madras handkerchief, which 
composed her coiffure, and even in {her pretty white 
cotton stockings, and the little black prunella slippers 
which she wore. This lively little sowbrette came to 
make her daily provision of flowers for her mistress’s 
boudoir. I was endeavoring to ascertain the rank of 
this lady, by listening to a lively description which the 
soubrette gave Madame Bernard “of this boudoir of 
mirrors, with its couch of blue levantine trimmed with 
black fringe, where the double curtains of muslin and 





ee 
lustring scarcely allowed the daylight to penetrate, 


and where all was sacrificed for effect;” and had not 
decided when the girl, after having filled a large bas- 
ket with bunches of roses, pinks, and orange flowers, 
went out, saying to the flower woman with a satirical 
smile, “ Monsieur will pay you.” 

Madame Bernard was giving me some details with 
regard to the soubrette, the lady, and the Monsieur 
whose credit seemed to be so well established with her, 
when we were interrupted by the entrance of a fine 
young man of melancholy appearance, who selected a 
few flowers and departed, — throwing a piece of mo- 
ney upon the counter. “ Every day,” said the flower 
woman to me, after he had departed, in answer to my 
question, “this young man comes here to compose a 
message to his lady love. To-day, for example, his 
boquet of narcisses, réséda, and anémones, indicate a 
violent fit of jealousy, and threaten a rupture with the 
lady of his love, whose name I will not mention, be- 
cause I make it a practice never to reveal the names of 
any persons who are concerned in these intrigues. She 
will carry her answer to him this evening in her straw 
hat, in the great walk of the Twileries, — and it is pro- 
bable she will exculpate herself by a tuft of blwets, un- 
less she resolves to break up a connexion, which does 
not render either of them happy. 

To this young man, succeeded one of those veterans 
of gallantty, of whom Portier offers us now so perfect 
a copy at the theatre of Varieties. This old beau re- 
tains at fifty-five the manners, tastes, and habits which 
men scarcely retain till thirty. He employed, or ra- 
ther he wasted his morning's entirely at the toilets of 
some women, whose commissions he executed, with- 
out considering the motives which led them to admit 
him every evening into their apartments, and to take, 
by preference, his arm in going to the theatre. Ma- 
dame Bernard was a gainer, however, by his weak- 
nesses; it was for him that the first violets were pluck- 
ed, and the scarce opened roses were culled; but she 
made him pay dearly for these tastes of his eternal 
youth, 

Entirely occupied with this sexagenary Lovelace, I 
had scarcely noticed a middle aged man of simple and 
negligent appearance, who had entered and departed 
without saying a word, after having paid for a bunch 
of heliotrope which Madame Bernard handed him, 
without his asking for it. “ Take particular notice of 
that man,” said she; “ he is unique not only as a paint- 
er — for which his talents are very distinguished — but 
asa husband. Nearly eleven years ago, he lost a wife 
whom he adored, — and since that time, he has never 
failed —the sixth day of every month —(the day of 
the death of his wife) to carry to her tomb a boquet of 
the flowers which she most loved.” I needed to be con- 
vinced of this fact which Madame Bernard had as- 
sured me of, — for I can more easily believe in the ex- 
cess of grief, than in its duration. I have seen men 
die of grief in fifteen days, but I have seen very few 
weep for the same object ten years after its loss. 

I was preparing to quit Madame Bernard, when a 
young author arrived; he came to order boquets for 
two actresses who were to perform that evening in a 
new play of his. By his air of assurance, and the 
difficulty he had in finding any thing sufficiently fine 
for these ladies, I saw plainly that he was very content 
with himself, and that he had a very good opinion of 
his work. The flower woman, who knew him, asked 
him in jest, if it was necessary for her to prepare the 
bouquets which the boys of the theatre are in the habit 
of offering to the authors the morning after the success 
of their play: he modestly replied, that he could not 
answer that question, but that his play was as likely 
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to fail, at the first representation, as the Misanthrope. 
The journals of the next morning apprized me that the 
chef-d’euvre of this modest author had truly shared 
the fate of that of Meliére; but it is to be feared that 
he will not rise so victoriously from his downfall. 





HUMORS OF A THIEF GOING TO BE 
HANGED. 


Written by the Duke of Newcastle, 1677. 


Officers. Room for the prisoner there, room for the 
prisoner. 

Footpad. Make room there; ‘tis a strange thing a 
man can’t go tobe hanged without crowding for it. 

1st Citizen. Pray, sir, were not you akin to one 


"Poelpad No; I had run fi 
. No; run faster away then. 
2d Citizen. Pray, prisoner, before i death, clear 
your conscience, and tell me truly, &c. 
(All ask him questions about robberies.) 

Footpad. Pray, o rid me ofthese impertinent 

people, and let me die in quiet. 
st Woman. Lord! how angry he is! that shows 
he is a right a, I warrant you. 

Footpad. I believe if all of you were to be hanged, 
which I hope may he in good time, you would not be 
very merry. 

2d Woman. Lord, what a down look he has! 

1st Woman. Aye, and what a cloud on his fore- 
head, goody T wattle, mark that. 

2d Woman. Aye, and such frowning wrinkles ; I 
Warrant you not so much as a smile from him. 

Foot Smile, quoth she! Thoughit is sport for 
you, ‘tis none for me, I can assure you. 

lst Woman. Aye, but ‘tis so long before you are 


ged. 

Footpad. wish it + woman. 

Ist Citizen. Prithee, Mr. Thief, let this be a warn- 
ing to you from ever doing the like again. 

Footpad. 1 promise you it shall. 

2d Woman. That’s well; thank you with all my 
heart ; la! that was spoken like a precious godly man 
now. 

Ist Woman. By my truly, methinks, now he is a 
very proper man, as one shall see in a summer's 


ay. 
ad. Aye, so are all that are hanged ; the gal- 
lows adds a great deal of grace to one’s person. 


2d Woman. I vow he is a lovely man; ‘tis a pity 
he should be taken away, as they say, in the flower 
of his age. 

lst Officer. Come, dispatch, dispatch; what a 


plague, shall we stay all day, and neglect our business, 
to hang one thief? 

2d Officer. Pray, be hanged quickly, sir; for Iam 
to go to a fair hard by. 

Woman, Nay, pray, let him speak, and die like 
a Christian. 

Woman. O, I have heard brave speeches at this 
place before. 

Footpad. Well, good people, — if I may be so bold 
as call you so, — this pulpit was not of my choosing. 
I shall shortly preach mortality to you without i 
ing, therefore pray take example by me, and then I 
know what will become of ye. I will be, I say, your 
memento mori, hoping you will all follow me. 

Ist Woman. O, he rarely. 

2d Woman. Aye, does Latin it. 

Footpad. 1 have been too covetous, and at last taken 
for it, and am very sorry for it. I have been a great 
sinner, and condemned for it, which grieves me not a 
little, that I made not - escape, and so I heartily re- 
pent it, and so I die with this true confession. 

lst Woman. ( Weeping.) Mercy on him, for a bet- 
ter man was never hanged. 

2d Woman. Sotrue and hearty repentance, and so 


ious. 
2d Fellow. ae him up higher on the ladder. Now 
you are above us all. 

Footpad. Truly, I desire you were all equal with 


me. I have no pride in this world. 
Ist Fellow. ill you not sing, sir, before you are 
hanged ? 


Footpad. No, I thank you, I am not so merrily dis- 


Hangman. Come, are you ready ? 

Footpad. Yes, I have been preparing for these 
many years. 

1st Woman. Mercy on him, and save his better part. 

2d Woman. You see what we must all come to. 





(Horn blows a reprieve.) 


Officer. A reprieve! how came that ? 
Post. My lady Haughty procured it. 
Footpad. I will always say, while I live, that her 


ladyship is acivil person. 
1st Fellow. Pish, what must he not be hanged now ? 
lst Woman. Take all this pains to see nothing ! 
Footpad. Very pious good people, I shall show you 
no sport this day. 


CEREMONY OF A NUN’S TAKING THE VEIL. 
As observed in a Convent in Rome. 

The convent in which we are now to behold this ce- 
remony, belongs to an austere order, styled “ Lume 
Sacra,” having severe regulations, enforcing silence 
and contemplation. 

One of their symbols resembles the ancient customs 
of the Vestal Virgins; like them, they are enjoined to 
watch continually over the sacred lamp, burning for- 
ever. The costume of this community differs essen- 
tially from that usually worn, and is singularly beau- 
tiful and picturesque; but, while it pleases the eye, it 
covers an ascetic severity — their waists being grasped 
under the garment, by an iron girdle, which is never 
loosened. 

It appeared that the fortunes of the fair being, who 
was this day to take the veil, had been marked by 
events so full of sorrow, that her story, which was 
told in whispers by those assembled, was not listened 
to without the deepest emotion. Circumstances of the 
most affecting nature had driven her to the necessity of 
seeking shelter in a sanctuary, where the afflicted may 
weep in silence, and where, if sorrow is not assuaged, 
its tears are hidden. 

All awaited the moment of her entrance with anxious 
impatience; and, on her appearance, every eye was 
directed towards her with an expression of the deepest 
interest. Splendidly adorned —as is customary on 
these occasions—and attended by a female friend of 
high rank, she slowly advanced to the seat assigned 
her, near the altar. Her fine form rose above the mid- 
dle stature ; a gentle bend marked her contour, but it 
seemed as the yielding of a fading flower; her deep 
blue eyes, which were occasionally, in pious awe, 
raised to Heaven, — and her long dark eye-lashes, gave 
life to a beautiful countenance, on which resignation 
seemed portrayed. The places allotted to us as being 
strangers — whom the Italians never fail to distinguish 
by the most courteous manners — were such as not only 
to enable us to view the whole ceremony, but to con- 
template the features and expressions of this interest- 
ing being. 

She was the only child of doting parents; but, 
while their afflicted spirits found vent in tears, which 
coursed over cheeks chilled by sorrow, they yet beheld 
their treasure, about to be forever separated from them, 
with that resignation which piety inspires, while yield- 
ing to a sacrifice made to heaven. The ceremony now 
began, the priest pronounced a discourse, and the other 
observances proceeded in the usual track. 

At length, the solemn moment approached, which 
was to bind her vows to heaven. She arose, and stood 
a few moments before the altar — when suddenly, yet 
with noiseless action, she sank, extended, on the mar- 
ble floor, and instantly the long black pall was thrown 
over her. Every heart seemed to shudder, and a mo- 
mentary pause ensued, when the deep silence was bro- 
ken by the low tones of the organ, accompanied by soft 
and beautiful female voices, singing the service of the 
dead (the requiem.) The sound gently swelled in the 
air, and as the harmonious volume became more pow- 
erful, the deep church bell, at intervals, sounded witha 
loud clamor, exciting a mixed feeling of agitation and 





grandeur. 


Tears were the silent expression of the emotion 
which thrilled through every heart. This solemn mu- 
sic continued long, and still mournfully on the ear, 
and yet seraphic asin softened tones and as it were 
receding in the distance, it gently sank into silence. 
The young novice was then raised, and advancing to- 
wards the priest, she bent down, kneeling at his feet, 
while he cut a lock of her hair, as a type of the cere- 
mony that was to deprive her of this —to her no long- 
er valued — ornament. Her attendant then despoiled 
her of the rich jewels with which she was adorn- 
ed; her splendid upper vesture was thrown off, and 
replaced by a monastic garment; her long tresses 
bound up—her temples covered with fair linen; the 
white crown —emblem of i e—fixed on her 
head, and the crucifix placed in her hands. 

Then kneeling low once more before the altar, she 
uttered her last vow to heaven; at which moment, the 
organ and choristers burst forth in loud shouts of tri- 
umph, and in the same instant the cannon from St. 
Angelo gave notice that her solemn vows were regis- 
tered. 

The ceremony finished, she arose, and attended in 
procession, proceeded towards a wide iron gate, divi- 
ding the church from the monastery, which, opening 
wide, displayed a small chapel, beautifully illumina- 
ted; a thousand lights shed a brilliant lustre, whose 
lengthened gleams seemed sinking into darkness, as 
they shot through the long perspective of the distant 
aisle. In the foreground, in a blazing focus of light, 
stood an altar, from which, in a divided line, the nuns 
of the community were seen, —each holding a large . 
burning wax taper. They seemed to be disposed, in 
order of seniority —and the two youngest were still 
adorned with the white crown, as being in the first 
week of their noviciate. 

Both seemed in early youth; and their cheeks, yet 
unpaled by monastic vigils, bloomed with a brighten- 
ed tint, while their eyes sparkled, and a smile seemed 
struggling with the solemnity of the moment, in ex- 
pression of their innocent delight in beholding the ap- 
proach of her who had that day offered up her vows, 
and become one of the community. 

The others stood in succession, with looks more sub- 
dued, pate, mild, collected — the head gently bending 
toward the earth, in contemplation. The procession 
stopped at the threshold of the church, when the young 
nun was received and embraced by the Lady Abbess, 
who, leading her onwards, was followed, in proces- 
sion, by the nuns, —each bearing a lighted torch. 

It mighi be the brilliant light, shed on the surround- 
ing objects, or the momentary charm lent by enthusi- 
asm — that dangerous spirit of the mind deceiving the 
eye and the heart—which gave to these fair beings a fas- 
cination more than real; but such were my feelings, 
so fixed my attention, that when their forms faded from 
my view— when the gate was closed, and I turned 
again towards the busy throng and crowded street, I 
felt a heaviness of heart, even to pain, weigh upon me. 








GEMS OF LITERATURE. 


HYMN ON TAKING THE VEIL. 
FROM SEBASTIAN. 


Open ye gates of peace, receive the bride 

In beauty come to pledge her virgin vow. 

Oh ! not with mortal thoughts those cher’~ are dyed, 
Those downcast eyes not touch’d wich mortal wo; 
Hers are the thoughts that light the seraph’s glow, 
When, veiling his bright forehead with his plume, 
He lays before the throne his chaplet low. 





Daughter of princes, heir of glory, conic ! 
Open, ye gates of peace. She triumphs o’er the tomb. 
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Come, beautiful, betrothed! The bitter sting 

Of ho deferr’d can reach no bosom here ; ; 

Here life is peace, unwreck’d by dreams that spring 

From the dark bosom’s living sepuichre. 

At these high gates die sorrow, sin, and fear. 

Wo to the heart where’ passion pours its tide; 

Soon sinks the flood to leave the desert there ; 

Here love's pure stream with hues of heaven is dyed. 
Come, = spouse. Ye gates of peace, receive the 

bride! 


THE CAPTIVATING CHARMS OF WOMEN. 
BY EDMUND SPENSER. 
Nought under heaven so strongly doth allure 
The sence of man and all his minde possesse, 
As beauties lovely baite, that doth procure 
Great warriours oft their vigour to represse, 
And mighty hands forget their manlinesse ; 
Drawne with the powre of an heart-robbing eye, 
And wrapt in fetters of a golden tresse, 
That can with melting pleasaunce molifye 
Their hardened hearts enur'd to bloud and cruelty. 
So whylome learned that mighty Jewish swaine, 
Each of whose lockes did match a man in might, 
To lay his spoiles before his lemans traine ; 
So also did that great CEtcan knight 
For his loves sake his lions skin undight ; 
And so did warlike Antony neglect 
The world’s whole rule for Cleopatra’s sight. 
Such wondrous powre hath wemens faire as; 
To captive men, and make them all the world reject. 





EXTRACTS FROM ST. THERESA. 
BY CRASHAW. 


Since ’tis not to be had at home, 
She'll travel to a martyrdome. 


~ . Nohome for her confesses she, 


But where she may a martyr be. 

She'll to the Moores, and trade with them 
For this invalued diadem ; 

She offers them her dearest breath 

With Christ’s name in’t, in change for death. 
She'll bargain with them, and will give 
Them God, and teach them how to live 
In Him, or if they this a 

For Him she'll teach them how to die. 

So shall she leave among them sown, 
The Lord’s blood, or at least her own. 
Farewell then, al! the world — adieu, 
Theresa is no more for you: 

Farewell all pleasures, sports, and joys, 
Never till now esteemed toys — 

Farewell whatever dear’st may be, 
Mother’s arm or father’s knee ; 

Farewell house, and farewell home, 

She’s for the Moores and martyrdome.* 


New York Review, for July. — The ninth number 
of this excellent Review, just published, is one of un- 
usual value. The first article, on the writings of 
Goethe, by Professor Henry, we presume, and the se- 
cond, on the Greek Anthology, from the pen of a fre- 
quent contributor to the Literary Gazette — are papers 
of unusual ability, and such as must win for their au- 
thors a permanent renown. 

It is mortifying to those who feel a real interest in 
the advancement of letters in America, to know, while 
the New York Review is sought for with avidity in 
foreign capitals, that in our own cities it does not meet 
with that support which its sterling merit justly entitles 
it to claim; nor is this mortification in the least allayed, 
by knowing that other periodicals, remarkable for 
nothing but inanity, quackery, and ridiculous preten- 
sion, enjoy a circulation of from ten to twenty thou- 
sand copies. 








Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Re- 
view.— The first number of this periodical is before 

* Speaking of these lines, Coleridge says: “ They 
were ever po be | to my mind while writing the second 
part of Christabel; if, indeed, by some subtle process of 
the mind, they did not suggest the first thought of the 
whole poem. 








us, well filled with excellent and valuable matter, 
There are eleven original papers by different authors ; 
among them, the Hon. D. D. Barnard, Edward Eve- 
rett, Charles F. Adams, (son of the venerable Ex-pre- 
sident,) Daniel Lord, Jun., and Horace Greeley. In 
addition to these papers, the magazine contains full 
and authentic statistical tables, r lating to navigation, 
trade, and manufactures; these tables must be of great 
value to all who are engaged in commercial pursuits. 

In neatness and correctness of typographical execu- 
tion, as well as in external beauty, —the cover being 
ornamented with a most beautiful and appropriate de- 
sign, — this magazine surpasses any other in the coun- 
try. 





Evening Tatler.— This is the title of a new penny 
paper, to be published on Monday next, under the edi- 
torial direction, we understand, of several gentlemen of 
wit and education. It is, in the words of the prospec- 
tus, proposed to make the Tatler “a mirror of the 
times, in which will be reflected the movements and 
doings, wit and wisdom, fashions and follies, of the 
great American metropolis.” Published daily, at 12 
o'clock, M. Office, 162 Nassau-street. 





The Rev. Mr. Potts.— This highly esteemed gen- 
tleman, who has been travelling the past year in Eu- 
rope for the benefit of his health, returned in the Liver- 
pod, greatly benefited, we are happy to say, by his 
foreign travels. He will deliver a discourse in the 
Duane street church, to-morrow morning, when will 
be sung by the choir and congregation the following 
hymn, written for the occasion by Mrs. Sicourney, 

THE PASTOR'S RETURN. 
Thou, who on the mighty deep, 
Didst our Friend, our Pastor keep, 
On the billows’ angry breast 
Bid him like an infant rest, 
While beneath their watery floor, 
Thousands sank, to rise no more ; 
Here, within this temple-shrine, 
Father! let the praise be thine. 
Thou, who from a foreign sky, 
Stranger’s hearth, and stranger's eye, 
Bare him to his native strand, 
To the green hills of our land, 
To the home, where love and prayer 
Watch’d for him with ceaseless care ; 
Here, within this temple-shrine, 
Father! let the praise be thine. 
Sickness, had an arrow dire 
Dipp’d for him in fever’s fire ; 
Spread an ambush, dark with strife, 
Round the fountain-head of life ; 
Thou! who from the yawning grave 
Rais’d him up, to guide and save, 
Here, within this temple-shrine, 
Father ! let the praise be thine. 





The Architecture of Churches. — The prevailing fa- 
shion in New York, of building churches in Grecian 
architecture, evinces certainly a singularly bad taste. 
We hope that the Church of the Ascension, which was 
destroyed by fire last Sunday, may be rebuilt in any 
style rather than the Grecian, which is, of all orders, 
the least suitable for a church. Doctor Bell, whose 
taste will not be questioned, speaking of the church 
Santo Spirito, in Florence, says, “ The architecture 
of this church is Grecian, and of the finest Corinthian 
order, and esteemed one of Brunelleschi’s greatest 
works. But in this edifice, where I expected to be 


most charmed, I am most displeased with the effect of 
Greci hitecture in churches. It is appropriate to 
public edifices, palaces, temples, mausoleums, —to al- 
most any building except achurch. I cannot reconcile 
the tameness, the flatness, the long unadorned sides, 
and square household windows, with my ideas of so- 
lemn and sacred grandeur.” 





Goldsmith and the Vicar of Wakefield. —“ I received 
one morning,” says Doctor Johnson, as ro agree by 
Boswell, “a message from poor Goldsmith, that he 
was in great distress ; and, as it was not in his power 
pbmpedinda Ng iy I would come to him as 
soon as possible. i i i 
to come to him directly. I accordingly went as soon 
as I was dressed, and found i 
rested him for his rent, at which he was in 
passion 
pean, ant bak os a bottle of Madeira and a gla 

fore him. I put the cork into the bottle, desi 
would be calm, and began to talk to him 
by yy — pdb a sone wy He then told me 
that ad a nov the which he 
duced to me. I losioed ixto fh and sow ite eneria; ald 
the landlady I should soon return, and, having gone 
to a bookseller, sold it for sixty s. I brought 
Goldsmith the money, and he discharged his rent, not 
without — his landlady in a high tone for having 
used him so ill.” 

Newberry, the purchaser of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
was aman of worth as well as wealth, and the fre- 
quent patron of distressed genius. When he completed 
the bargain, which he probably entered into partly from 
compassion, partly from deference to Johnson's judg- 
ment, he had so little confidence in the value of his 


established the fame of the author. 





Peale's Museum. — Monsieur Adrien, probably the 
most skilful professor of legerdemain, living, together 
with Major Stevens, the American Dwarf, are to be 
seen, nightly, at this popular place of public amuse- 
ment. Many important additions have recently been 
made to the collection of curiosities there. 





The Whale.— The whale, having no air bladder, 
can sink to the lowest depths of the ocean, anc, mis- 
taking the harpoon for the teeth of a sword fish or a 
shark, he instantly descends, this being his manner of 
freeing himself from these enemies, who cannot bear 
the pressure of a deep ocean; and from ascending and 
descending in small space, he puts himself in the pow- 
er of the whaler; whereas, if he knew his force, and 
were to swim on the surface in a straight line, he would 
break or destroy the machinery by which he is arrest- 
ed, as easily asa salmon breaks the single gut of a 
fisher, when his reel is entangled. 

THE DRAMA. 

Park Theatre. — We were glad to see a full and fa- 
shionable house at the Park on Monday evening, when 
the performances were for the benefit of Monsieur Tag- 
lioni. On that occasion the new ballet of Undine was 
produced, and met with triumphant success; it sur- 
passes any thing of the kind yet brought out, and will 
be repeated on the re-engagement of Monsieur and 
Madame Taglioni. Madame Lecompte and Monsieur 
Martin are at present going through with an engage- 
ment at this house. 

The National Theatre is closed for the season. 
Mr. Wilson and Miss Shirreff are giving concerts at 
Albany. 

Niblo’s.— Mr. Burton, the comedian, is performing 
at Niblo’s; the garden has been tolerably well attend- 








ed, and the entertainments diversified and amusing. 

















John Keats died at Rome of a consumption, in his 
twenty-fourth year, and was buried in the romantic 
and lovely cemetery of the Protestants in that city, 
under the pyramid which is the tomb of Cestius, and 
the massy walls and towers, now mouldering and _de- 
solate, which formed the circuit of ancient Rome. The 
cemetery is an open space among the ruins, covered in 
winter with violets and daisies. It might make one 
in love with death, to think that one should be buried 
in so sweet a place. — Shelly’s Preface to Adonais. 


He sleeps beneath the Cestius’ tomb, 
And sweetest flowers above him wave, 
As if they loved the pensive gloom, 
Which lingers round his hallow’d grave. 


And what are they, those graceful flowers, 
Which court the place where genius lies, 
But forms assumed in garish hours 
By angels fair, with weeping eyes! 
There from her cloud-encircled sphere, 
Ere darkness gives to light a birth, 
Even gently comes to drop a tear 
Upon that spot of sacred earth. 


And morning, seraph child of heaven! 

With winged feet, on dawn light-darted, 
Weeps duly as the pensive even, 

Where sleeps in peace, the broken hearted. 


And earth and ocean mourn for him, 
Bright bird of Paradise! who now 
sg he before the Seraphim, 
ith wreaths of glory round his brow! 


Rome! thy marble seems eternal, 
But o’er thee shall oblivion spread 
Silently her pall of darkness, 
Ere his memory can be dead. 


Oft in night’s thought-hallowing gloom, 
Albion, Europe’s fairest daughter ! 
Shall gem with tears his lonely tomb, 
“ Whose name was writ in water.” 


Whose name was writ, so faintly writ, 
That friendship’s eye alone might trace it ; 
But now is graven, aye to be 
Upon the rock, eternity ! 
here time cannot efface it! 





MISCELLANEA. 


Fancy and Imagination. — You may conceive the 
difference in kind between the Fancy and the Imagi- 
nation in this way, —that if the check of the senses 
and the reason were withdrawn, the first would be- 
come delirium, and the last mania. The Fancy brings 
together images which have no connexion, natural or 
moral, but are yoked together by the poet by means of 
some accidental coincidence ; as in the well-known 
passage in Hudibras : — 


“ The sun had long since in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap, 
And like a lobster boil’d, the morn 
From black to red began to turn.” 


The Imagination modifies images, and gives unity to 
variety; it sees all things in one, il pit nell’ wno. 
There is the epic imagination, the perfection of which 
is in Milton ; and the dramatic, of which Shakspeare 
is the absolute master. The first gives unity by throw- 
ing back into the distance; as after the magnificent 
approach of the Messiah to battle, the poet, by one 
touch from himself — 


— “ far off their coming shone!” — 


makes the whole one image. And so at the conclusion 
of the description of the appearance of the entranced 
angels, in which every sort of image from all the re- 

ions of earth and air is introd to diversify and 
illustrate, — the reader is brought back to the single 
image by — 

“ He call’d so loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of Hell resounded.” 


The dramatic imagination does not throw back, but 
brings close: it stamps all nature with one, and that 
its own meaning, as in Lear throughout. — Coleridge. 





English Watering Places.—‘ “ou may there see 
families pacing silently up and down the same walks, 











lies quite as ennwyées as themselves. There also you 
may perceive ladies seated in the balconies with a book 
in hand, while their husbands behind them raise above 
their heads their telescopes, with which they follow the 
vessels that pass within view of the shore. There 
also may be perceived nurses and governesses superin- 
tending the children committed to their care, but in the 
countenances of all and each is imprinted an air of 
lassitude and weariness which no one seeks to dissem- 
ble. Those gay réwnions te be seen in France are not 
known in England. In France the very sound of a 
violin is sufficient, at places of summer resort, to get 
up a ball in the middle of a wood or the corner of a 
meadow; and the flagging interest is in turn excited 
by cards, by readings, by shows, scenes of plays, 
walks in picturesque sites, or by conversation, for 
which food is found in the most frivolous anecdote, as 
well as in the knottiest political discussion. At Di- 
eppe, at Plombiéres, in the Alps, in the Pyrenees, peo- 
ple amuse themselves; at the English watering-places 
people bathe, eat and drink, walk and sleep, and when 
ennui becomes insufferably heavy, go elsewhere in the 
hope of dissipating their disorder on the road; but it 
nevertheless generally happens, that they carry their 
distemper home with them.— German Tourist. 





Anecdote Versified. 
Lord Albemarle to Mademoiselle Gaucher, on seeing 
her look very earnestly at the Evening Star. 


Oh! do not gaze upon that star, 
That distant star, so earnestly, 
If thou would’st not my pleasure mar — 
For ah! I cannot give it thee. 
And, such is my unbounded love, 
Thou should’st not gaze upon a thing 
I cannot make thee mistress of 
And prove, in love at least, a King! 





Jerusalem.— The present dwelling-houses of Jeru- 
salem are clumsy, square, low masses, without either 
chimneys or windows, terminating in flat roofs or cu- 
polas, and look more like prisons or tombs than habi- 
tations. The streets are narrow and unpaved, and run 
up hill and down dale. Awnings which are spread 
from one house to that which is opposite, increase the 
darksome gloom of this labyrinth. Some miserable 
shops display only the wretchedness of their contents, 
and even these are frequently closed for fear of a kadi, 
or pacha, that may be passing them. No human being 
is to be seen in the streets; and hardly any noise is 
to be heard but the gallop of a mare from the desert, 
or of a Janissary cantering along with the head of a 
Bedouin Arab in his hand, or leaving the town to 
plunder the Fellahs, (or peasantry.) — German paper. 





Potatoes ala Maitre @ Hotel.—Every Englishman 
who goes to the Continent, eats potatoes @ la maitre @’ 
héiel. On his return, he is desirous of having them at 
his own table, a thing that can seldom be accomplish- 
ed, though the — of preparing them is very sim- 
ple. Itis as follows : — Boil the potatoes and let them 
become cold. Then cut them in rather thick slices. 
Put a lump of fresh butter into a stewpan,and add a little 
flour — about a tea-spoon full for a middling sized dish. 
When the flour has boiled a little while in the butter, 
add by degrees, a cup full of broth or water. When 
this has boiled up, put in the potatoos, with chop 
parsley, pepper, and salt. Let the potatoes stew a few 
minutes, then take them from the fire, and when quite 
off the boil, add the yolk of an egg beat up with a lit- 
tle lemon juice and a table-spoon full of cold water. 

s soon as the sauce has set, the potatoes may be 
dished up and sent to table.— Magazine of Domestic 
Economy. 





Vowels and Consonants. — Brute animals have the 
vowel sounds; man only can utter consonants. It is 
natural, therefore, that the consonants should be mark- 
ed first, as being the frame-work of the word ; and no 
doubt a very simple living language might be written 
quite intelligibly to the natives without any vowel 
sounds marked at all. ‘The words would be tradition- 
ally and conventionally recognized, as in short-hand ; 
thus: Gd crtd th hvn nd th rth. I wish I understood 
Arabic; and yet I doubt whether to the European phi- 
losopher or cdatie it is worth while to undergo the im- 
mense labor of acquiring that or any other Oriental 
tongue, except Hebrew. 
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A Hoax.—It was currently reported, in the early 
part of the week, that an eccentric individual was de- 
tected in stealing one of the spoons used in Contoit’s 
Garden. The report, however, was too absurd to be 
believed by any but strangers. 





Porson. — One evening, when Liston was present, 
and, if I recollect aright, Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt, the 
conversation’turned chiefly on theatres and actors. I 
have preserved the following recollections : — . 

Hansard, the printer to the House of Commons, 
omg Be patron, invited Porson to dinner in Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields. Every thing passed off very well until 
about eleven o’clock, when the rest of the company de- 
parted. Porson alone remained, and proposed to Han- 
sard to furnish two more bottles of wine. One was 
brought and despatched, when Hansard, having the 
fear of drunkenness before his eyes, thinking it a sure 
plan, said his wine was now out, but if Mr. Porson 
would honor him with his company to-morrow, he 
should have as much as he liked. This did not suit 
the professor, who inquired if there was no brandy ?— 
No! Norum? No hollands?—No! Nothing but 
small beer. ‘“ Well, then,” cried the professor, “ we 
will have a bottle of lightning.” 

“ Indeed, professor, we have no gin, 
too — to get it : 2 is past one o'clock. 

“Past one! only one o'clock! Why, th y 
small beer.” 4 eles: tine 

Smail beer was brought, and Porson sat till six 
o’clock drinking small beer out of a wine-glass, taking 
care to fill Hansard’s glass each time, and singing — 


and it is really 


“When wine and gin are gone and spent, 
Then is small beer most excellent.” 
Coleridge. 





Liston. — Liston told us that in crossing Bow-street 
he saw an old man before him, whom he took for M. 
Mercier. He tapped him on the shoulder, with— 

“Good morning ; how are you?” 

“ What's that to you, you great goose ?” said a gruff 
strange voice. 

= I beg your pardon ; indeed, I took you for a French- 
man. 

“Did you? Then take that for your mistake.” And 
he knocked the poor droll into the kennel. 





_ George F’. Cook. — George Frederick Cook was once 
invited by a builder or architect of one of the theatres, 
Elmerton, as I think. He went, and Elmerton, being 
at a loss whom to invite, pitched upon Brandon, the 
box-keeper, to meet him. All went on pretty well until 
midnight, when George Frederick, getting very drunk, 
his host began to be tired of his company. George 
took the hint, and his host lighted him down stairs 
into the hall, when Cook, laying hold of both his ears, 
shouted, —‘“ Have I, George Frederick Cook, degra- 
ded myself by dining with bricklayers to meet box- 
keepers ?” — tripped up his heels, and left him sprawl- 
ing in darkness. 





Sly Belzebub took all occasions 

To try Job’s constancy and patience. 

He took his honor, took his ith ; 

He took his children, took his wealth, 

His servants, oxen, horses, cows, — 

But cunning Satan did not take his spouse. 


But heaven that brings out for evil 

And loves to disap an the tov , 

Had predetermined to restore 

Two-fold all he had before ; 

His servants, horses, oxen, cows, — 

Short-sighted devil, not to take his spouse ! 
Coleridge, 





Epigram, 
There comes from old Avaro’s grave 
A — stench — why, sure, they have 
Immured his soul within his grave. 
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